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Locke and the Deists in regard to their use of the concepts of reason and nature 
and upon religious and theological problems. Secondly, he estimates the 
significance of these agreements and differences in the light of the ideas current 
among all liberal thinkers of the period. His conclusion is that what Locke 
is generally supposed to have contributed to the development of Deism might 
just as well have come from these other sources. The ideas were in the air; 
Locke had no monopoly of them. Where the characteristic doctrines of 
Deism are concerned it is their difference from, not their resemblance to, those 
of Locke that most clearly emerges. Third, he tests this result by a con- 
sideration of the internal evidence. " The internal evidence shows that Locke's 
influence on the deistic movement, when it was at its height, was small, that 
it was greatest in Toland and either negligible or without significance in the 
writings of Wollaston, Tindal, and Morgan, who wrote the most important 
and most characteristic deistic books. As the movement advanced, it seemed 
to get farther away from Locke, and either ignored him or assumed a critical 
attitude toward him, more especially toward his religious views." 

This work has a twofold value for the historian of philosophy. First, a 
general value. It is a brief but an exceedingly detailed study. In a region 
where there is a great temptation to make hasty generalizations the author 
has held himself down to patient and arduous research among the discoverable 
facts. His work seems to me to bear the same relation to the ideal history of 
philosophy as the work of philologists bears to the ideal criticism of literature. 
Professor Hefelbower has done some of the hard digging for foundations with- 
out which stately buildings will not endure. The particular value of his study 
lies, first, in the sharpness with which he has defined the distinguishing marks 
of Deism, second, in the way in which he has brought out the conspicuous 
differences, hitherto little emphasized, between Locke and the Deists. 

As far as a reviewer who has no special knowledge of the period may judge, 
the work has been competently done. It is thorough, the argument is pre- 
sented with admirable clearness, and the author shows a nice sense of propor- 
tion in the balance he maintains between a justice to detail and a feeling for 

perspective. 

Charles A. Bennett. 
Yale University. 

John Dewey's Logical Theory. By Delton Thomas Howard. New York, 

Longmans, Green, & Co., 1918. — pp. v, 135. 

This doctor's thesis from the Sage School of Philosophy, published as No. 
11 in the "Cornell Studies in Philosophy," is a timely work of interest and 
importance. The subject itself deserves careful treatment, and the treatment 
it receives is scholarly and on the whole judicial. Mr. Howard presents, 
largely in Dewey's own words, the views held by the latter at various successive 
stages of their development, going back to the first published articles in 1886. 
The progressive changes of the author studied are brought out clearly. 

Dewey started, as almost every philosophical thinker beginning his work 
in the last decades of the preceding century in America did start, from what 
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is generally known as the neo-Hegelian position. From this position he worked 
his way, slowly and cautiously, to his present well-known immediatism and 
instrumentalism. As Mr. Howard points out in his preface, an historical 
treatment of Professor Dewey's logical theories is especially appropriate, 
"since functionalism glories in the genetic method. ... At any rate, the 
historical method employed in the following study may escape censure by 
reason of its simple character, for it is little more than a critical review of 
Professor Dewey's writings in their historical order, with no discussion of 
influences and connections, and with little insistence upon rigid lines of de- 
velopment. It is proposed to 'follow the lead of the subject-matter' as far 
as possible; to discover what topics interested Professor Dewey, how he dealt 
with them, and what conclusions he arrived at." The volume thus presented 
forms a record of a very active facing of difficult problems, and a very tempera- 
mentally consistent series of solutions. The brief notice I can give here of 
the work makes it impossible to follow this development. 

One thing of great interest to me, as brought out by Mr. Howard, is that 
Dewey's instrumentalism was first worked out for moral theory and then 
later extended to logical theory (pp. 33-46). This is what I had long sus- 
pected, knowing Dewey's earlier ethical writings; but I had never taken the 
pains to substantiate the impression. Mr. Howard's presentation makes it 
possible to hold, what he himself does not hold, that in instrumentalism we 
have a correct moral theory unwarrantably extended to fit all the facts of 
logic. Incidentally, it is worthy of remark, if this view be correct, that the 
unchecked tendency to universalize is dominant even in pragmatic thought. 

In the critical passages of the thesis, I do not think that Mr. Howard is 
always especially happy. For instance when he says: "Dewey's interpreta- 
tion of Green's ideal self is far from satisfactory, largely because of its lack 
of insight and appreciation. . . . His acquaintanceship with Green seems to 
have been formal from the beginning, never intimate" (p. 46). There seems 
to be an underestimate of Dewey's understanding of Green, and a failure to 
appreciate the motive which led Dewey to give up Green as his master in 
moral theory. 

The brevity of Howard's criticisms of Dewey, all based on the idealistic 
position, makes it difficult sometimes to understand the point he wishes to 
make. The reader has often to refresh his memory of Bosanquet's Logic 
before he can see what the critic is driving at, and not always can he do this 
then. In way of criticism either too much or too little is often said. 

Even the correctness of the statement of Dewey's own position is not always 
free from question. For instance, when in dealing with "Later Developments" 
Howard tells us that Dewey "does not distinguish, as carefully as he might, 
between knowledge as inference, and knowledge as perceptual awareness" 
(p. 107), he is likely to mislead or else to provoke the retort that Dewey is 
not understood; for Dewey for many years has distinguished between knowledge 
as instrument (inference?) and perception as neither knowledge nor awareness. 

But no work in philosophy can completely satisfy a man who does not 
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occupy the position from which it is written. The real question is whether the 
work undertaken is well done and worth doing; the answer in the present case 
is a decided " Yes." 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Next Step in Religion. An Essay toward the Coming Renaissance. By 

Roy Wood Sellars. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. — pp. vii, 228. 

The time is ripe, the author believes, for a great step forward in the evolution 
of religion. As the title suggests, the book is a statement of the author's con- 
viction as to what this next step will be. He says: "What I write here is in 
its way a confession of faith. The values and loyalties which I shall proclaim 
as true, redemptive and invigorating are those which my own life and critical 
reflection have selected. In them I see the possibility of high spiritual attain- 
ment" (p. 3). The "values and loyalties" referred to include "humanitarian- 
ism," "constructive reform," "social democracy," and the like. Individuals 
must be afforded opportunity for education, contact with beautiful things, 
and the stimulus of association with great causes. With such values as these 
in mind, 'religion' is defined as "loyalty to the values of life," the "spiritual " 
as "man at his best, man loving, daring, creating, fighting loyally and courage- 
ously for causes dear to him," and 'salvation' as "the loyal union of a man 
with those values of life which have come within his ken" (pp. 7-9). 

Religion must be purged of every trace of 'supernaturalism.' This term 
includes, not only the miracles and plenary inspiration in which our fathers 
believed, and the conceptions of an ethical God and personal immortality 
held by religious liberals to-day, but apparently all beliefs in an idealistic or 
teleological world order in which values are conserved in any other manner 
than through human agency. If it be asked, whether it is justifiable to retain 
the word ' religion ' when its ancient setting has been so completely discarded, 
the author calls attention to the fact that we commonly speak of a man 
having made a religion of some interest into which he has thrown himself 
wholeheartedly, as when we say a socialist has made a religion of socialism, 
a social reformer of his work of constructive philanthropy, and an artist of 
his art. Such a man is "filled with the spirit of consuming loyalty to what he 
values. ... I think that this spirit and attitude is coming to be called 
religious, no manner to what objects it attaches itself. . . . Morality is too 
cold a word in the ears of most men. Besides, moral values are only a part 
of the immense throng of appreciations to which man responds. There is 
need of a comprehensive term, able to take in all those interests and activities 
which give life its variety and glory. Is there a better term than religion?" 
(p. 221). 

As this book is a "confession of faith," and not a systematic philosophical 
argument, specialists will understand that the author's numerous assertions 
upon the outcome of research and controversy in the fields of anthropology, 
natural science, Biblical criticism, comparative religion, psychology and the 
new realism in their bearings upon religion are merely intended to be his own 



